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time, such as are familiar to readers of both Elizabethan
sermons and Elizabethan plays. John Norden, in his
"Progress of Piety/' 1596, shows how the "sturdy
beggars" were created, and bewails that no one will
take action to alter things. "If/5 says Norden, "the
city of London be viewed, the streets within It and the
suburbs and fields near It will yield of young and old,
men and women able of body to serve masters and to
labour for their living, a great number of vagabonds.
And, which Is most lamentable, the young and tender
girls and lads of all ages lie under the stalls in the streets
by great companies, under hedges in the fields, and no
man taketh them up to bring them to some faculty
to get their living, as Is commanded, but suffer them
to wallow still in Idleness until they be past to be re-
claimed, falling into breaches of the laws, and so are
eaten up with untimely death; who, if they had been
carefully provided for, they might have proved good
members of the weal public." When It is remembered
that, in addition to these classes, absolutely nothing was
done for the disbanded soldier or discharged sailor,
it will be realised that there was another side to the
"golden days of good Queen Bess," which has been
considerably overlooked by the historian.

Nevertheless Dekker's description of Sloth in his
litter is perfect of its kind. " A couple of unshodde
asses carry it betweene them; it is all sluttishly over-
grown with mosse on the outside, and on the inside
quilted throughout with downe pillowes: Sleep and
Plenty leads the fore asse, a pursie double-chind
Laena, riding by on a sumpter horse with provander